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A DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Facilitation of Personal Growth 


by Carl R. Rogers, Ph.D., University of Chicago 


b’ BE FACED by a troubled, conflicted 
person who is seeking and expecting 
help, has always constituted a great chal- 
lenge to me. Do I have the knowledge, the 
resources, the psychological strength, the 
skill—do I have whatever it takes to be of 
help to such an individual? 

For more than twenty-five years I have 
been trying to meet this kind of challenge. 
It has caused me to draw upon every 
element of my professional background: 
the rigorous methods of personality 
measurement which I first learned at 
Teachers College, Columbia; the Freudian 
psychoanalytic insights and methods of 
the Institute for Child Guidance where I 
worked as interne; the continuing develop- 
ments in the field of clinical psychology, 
with which I have been closely associated; 
the briefer exposure to the work of Otto 
Rank, to the methods of psychiatric social 
work, and other resources too numerous 
to mention. But most of all it has meant 
a continual learning from my own 
experience and that of my colleagues at 
the Counseling Center as we have en- 
deavored to discover for ourselves effective 
means of working with people in distress. 
Gradually I have developed a way of work- 
ing which grows out of that experience, 
and which can be tested, refined, and re- 
shaped by further experience and by 
research. 


One brief way of describing the 
change which has taken place in me is 
to say that in my early professional years 


I was asking the question, How can I 
treat, or cure, or change this person? Now 
I would phrase the question in this way: 
How can I provide a relationship which 
this person may use for his own personal 
growth? 


It is as I have come to put the question 
in this second way that I realize that 
whatever I have learned is applicable to 
all of my human relationships, not just 
to working with clients with problems. It 
is for this reason that I feel it is possible 
that the learnings which have had meaning 
for me in my experience may have some 
meaning for you in your experience, since 
all of us are involved in human relation- 
ships. 


Perhaps I should start with a negative 
learning. It has gradually been driven 
home to me that I cannot be of help to 
this troubled person by means of any 
intellectual or training procedure. No 
approach which relies upon knowledge, 
upon training, upon the acceptance of 
something that is taught, is of any use. 
These approaches seem so tempting and 
direct that I have, in the past, tried a great 
many of them. It is possible to explain a 
person to himself, to prescribe steps which 
should lead him forward, to train him in 
knowledge about a more satisfying mode 
of life. But such methods are, in my 
experience, futile and inconsequential. The 
most they can accomplish is some tempo- 
rary change, which soon disappears, leaving 

(Continued on page 2) 


The new ASCA brochure: this counselor may be a colleague of yours. Send for a copy and 
help him join. Available on requess: from APGA, 1534 “O” St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


ASCA can HELP you 


CALIFORNIA GETS NEW 
PUPIL PERSONNEL CREDENTIAL 


A new General Pupil Personnel Services 
Credential will become effective in 
California on September 15, 1956, follow- 
ing action by the California State Board 
of Education. The credential will apply 
to: persons employed as child wlllens 
and attendance workers, school social work- 
ers, school psychometrists, and school 
ye and to school counselors 

aving major responsibilities (more than 
half-time) in pupil counseling. The train- 
ing program includes both a general area 


_of study common to these fields and at 


least one specialized area to be selected 
from among four by the candidate. 


A State Committee on Credentials for 
Pupil Personnel Services was appointed by 
the Superintendent of Public Semveution 
in 1949 to study existing credentials and 
the need for new ones in this field of 
education. The approved credential’s pro- 
visions are substantially the ones this com- 
mittee recommended last spring in its 
final report to the Commission on Cre- 
dentials. The recommendations were based 
on studies of the functions and activities 
of persons employed in the positions in- 
volved. A preliminary report, issued by 
the committee in 1952, was widely circu- 
lated in the state so that educators could 
learn of the work of the committee and 


‘its tentative proposals and voice their 


reactions to these proposals. As a result 
of these steps and of the deliberations of 
the committee over a period of several 
years, the provisions of the new credential 
represent the thinking of a cross-section 
of the educational olenien in California. 
Some 30 school employees served on the 
committee in addition to consultants from 
the State Department of Education. John 
L. Roberts, Coordinator of Child Welfare, 
San Francisco Public Schools, and Harry 
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W. Smallenburg, Director of Research and 
BACK INTHE PICTURE 


ALT RAAT VE a — County Schools, 


The credential calls for at least one year 
3 = of specializd graduate iraining, designed 


to develop proficiency in pupil personnel 


ures. A two-year 

raduate training course is required for 
- oon who are to do psychological work 
in the schools—Reported by Harry 
SMALLENBURG 
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SOME HYPOTHESES ON THE FACILITATION OF PERSONAL GROWTH. 


the individual more than ever convinced 
of his inadequacy. 


The failure of any such approach through 
the intellect has forced me to recognize 
that change appears to come about through 
experience in a relationship. So I am 
going to try to state very briefly and 
informally, some of the essential hypotheses 
regarding a helping relationship which 
have seemed to gain increasing confirma- 
tion both from experience and research. 


I can state the overall hypothesis in one 
sentence, as follows. If I can provide a 
certain type of relationship, the other 
person will discover within himself the 
capacity to use that relationship for 
growth, and change and personal develop- 
ment will occur. P 


But what meaning do these terms 
have? Let me take separately the three 
major phrases in this sentence and indicate 
something of the meaning they have for 
me. What is this certain type of relation- 
ship I would like to provide? 


I have found that the more that I can be 
genuine in the relationship, the more help- 
ful it will be. This means that I need to be 
aware of my own feelings, in so far as 
possible, rather than presenting an out- 
ward facade of one attitude, while actually 
holding another attitude at a deeper or 
unconscious level. Being genuine also 
involves the willingness to be and to ex- 
press, in my words and my behavior, the 
various feelings and attitudes which exist 
in me. It is only in this way that the 
relationship can have reality, and reality 
seems deeply important as a first condition. 
It is only by providing the genuine reality 
which is in me, that the other person can 
successfully seek for the reality in him. 


As a second condition, I find that the 
more acceptance and liking I feel toward 
this individual, the more I will be creating 
a relationship which he can use. By 
acceptance I mean a warm regard for him 
as a person of unconditional self worth— 
of value no matter what his condition, his 
behavior, or his feelings. It means a respect 
and liking for him as a separate person, 
a willingness for him to possess his own 
feelings in his own way. It means an 
acceptance of and regard for his attitudes 
of the moment, no matter how negative 
or positive, no matter how much they may 
contradict other attitudes he has held in 
the past. This acceptance of each fluctuat- 
ing aspect of this other person makes it 
for him a relationship of warmth and 
safety, and the safety of being liked and 
prized as a person seems a highly important 
element in a helping relationship. 


I also find that the relationship is 
significant to the extent that I feel a con- 
tinuing desire to understand—a sensitive 
empathy with each of the client’s feelings 
and communications as they seem to him 
at that moment. Acceptance does not mean 
much until it involves understanding. It 
is only as I understand the feelings and 


thoughts which seem so horrible to you, 


or so weak, or so sentimental, or so bizarre 
—it is only as I see them as you see them, 
and accept them and you, that you can 


feel really free to explore all the hidden 


nooks and frightening crannies of your 
inner and often buried experience. This 
freedom is an important condition of the 
relationship. There is implied here a free- 
dom to explore oneself at both conscious 
and unconscious levels, as rapidly as one 
can dare to embark on this dangerous 
quest. There is also a complete freedom 
from any type of moral or diagnostic 
evaluation, since all such evaluations are, 
I believe, always threatening. 


Thus the relationship which I have found 
helpful is characterized by a sort of trans- 
parency on my part, in which my real 
feelings are evident; by an acceptance of 
this other person as a separate person 
with value in his own right; and by a deep 
empathic understanding which enables me 
to see his private world through his eyes. 
When these conditions are achieved, I 
become a companion to my _ client, 
accompanying him in the frightening 
search for himself, which he now feels 
free to undertake. 


I am by no means always able to achieve 
this kind of relationship with another, and 
sometimes, even when I feel I have 
achieved it in myself, he may’ be too 
frightened to perceive what is being offered 
to him. But I would say that when I hold 
in myself the kind of attitudes I have 
described, and when the other person can 
to some degree experience these attitudes, 
then I believe that change and constructive 
personal development will invariably + 2cur 
and I include that word “invariabiy’’ only 
after long and careful consideratior.. 





President’s Message 


Dear Fettow ASCA Members: 


‘It is a pleasure to report to you some 
of the activities of your president and 
president-elect. As the constitutional 
representatives of ASCA on the Execu- 
tive Council of APGA it was our privi- 
lege to meet with the Council in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on Sunday and Mon- 
day, October 10 and 11. We discussed 
the many details of management of 
the parent organization and helped to 
formulate policy which is necessary in 
this large professional organization. 
The 1955 Convention Coordinator met 
with the group to discuss some of the 
details of the convention which will 
be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
in Chicago, April 3-7. 


The growing importance of your 
organization was felt in many of the 
deliberations of the Council. It should 
be of interest to know that the Coun- 
cil is implementing its earlier decision 
to feature each year one division in its 
membership campaign. This year it is 
to be ASCA, and a brochure stressing 
membership in ASCA will be published 
in the near future. This brochure will 
be available for promotional use with 
groups of school counselors and should 
help to acquaint them with ASCA. 


Your officers would appreciate your 
comments and suggestions concerning 
your association. Won't you please let 
us know how we can be of service to 
you—T, J, KueMMeErtein, President, 
ASCA. 











So much for. the relationship. The 
second phase in my over-all hypothesis 
was that the individual will discover within 
himself the capacity to use this relationship 
for growth. I will try to indicate some- 
thing of the meaning which that phrase 
has for me. Gradually my experience has 
forced me to conclude that the individual 
has within himself the capacity and the 
tendency, latent if not evident, to move 
forward toward maturity. In a suitable 
psychological climate this tendency is re- 
leased, and becomes actual rather than 
potential. It is evident in the capacity of 
the individual to understand those aspects 
of his life and of himself which are causing 
him pain and dissatisfaction, an under- 
standing which probes beneath his 
conscious knowledge of himself into those 
experiences which he had hidden from 
himself because of their threatening nature. 
It shows itself in the tendency to reorganize 
his personality and his relationship to life 
in ways which are regarded as more 
mature. Whether one calls it a growth 
tendency, a drive toward self-actualization, 
or a forward-moving directional tendency, 
it is the mainspring of life, and is, in the 
last analysis, the tendency upon which all 
psychotherapy depends. It is the urge 
which is evident in all organic and human 
life—to expand, extend, become autono- 
mous, develop, mature—the tendency to 
express and activate all the capacities of 
the organism, to the extent that such 
activation enhances the organism or the 
self. This tendency may become deeply 
buried under layer after layer of encrusted 

sychological defenses; it may be hidden 

hind elaborate facades which deny its 
existence; but it is my belief that it exists 
in every individual, and awaits only the 
proper conditions to be released and ex- 
pressed. 


I have attempted to describe the relation- 
ship which is basic to constructive person- 
ality change. I have tried to put into words 
the type of capacity which the individual 
brings to such a relationship. The third 
phrase of my general statement was that 
change and personal development would 
occur. It is my hypothesis that in such a 
relationship the individual will reorganize 
himself at both the conscious and deeper 
levels of his personality in such a manner 
as to cope with life more constructively, 
more intelligently, and in a more socialized 
ag well as amore satisfying way. 


Here I can depart from speculation and 
bring in the steadily increasing body of 
solid research knowledge which is 
accumulating. We know now that individ- 
uals who live in such a relationship even 
for a relatively limited number of hours 
show profound and significant changes 
in personality, attitudes, and behavior, 
changes that do not occur in matched 
control groups. In such a relationship the 
individual becomes more integrated, more 
effective. He shows fewer of the character- 
istics which are usually termed neurotic or 
psychotic, and more of the characteristics 
of the healthy, well-functioning person. He 
changes his perception of himself, becom: 
ing more realistic in his views of self. He 





becomes more like the person he wishes 
to be. He values himself more highly. He 
is more self-confident and self-directing. 
He has a better understanding of himself, 
becomes more open to his experience, 
denies or represses less of his experience. 
He becomes more accepting in his attitudes 
toward others, seeing others as ‘ more 
similar to himself. 


In his behavior he shows similar 
changes. He is less frustrated by stress, 
and recovers from stress more quickly. 
He becomes more mature in his everyday 
behavior as this is observed by friends. 
He is less defensive, more adaptive, more 
able to meet situations ccnninle. 


“These are some of the changes which 
we now know come about in individuals 
who have completed a series of counseling 
interviews in which the psychological 
atmosphere approximates the relationship 
I described. Each of the statements made 
is based upon objective evidence. Much 
more research needs to be done, but there 
can no longer be any doubt as to the 
effectiveness of such a relationship in pro- 
ducing personality change. 


To me, the exciting thing about these 
research findings is not simply the fact that 
they prove the efficacy of one form of 
psychotherapy, though that is by no means 
unimportant. The excitement comes from 
the fact that these findings justify an even 
broader hypothesis regarding all human 
relationships. There seems every reason 
to suppose that the therapeutic relationship 
is only one instance of interpersonal 
relations, and that the same lawfulness 
governs all such relationships. Thus it 
seems reasonable to hypothesize that if 
the parent creates with his child a psycho- 
logical climate such as we have described, 
then the child will become more self- 
directing, socialized, and mature. To the 
extent that the teacher creates such a 
relationship with his class, the student 
will become a self-initiated learner, more 
original, more self-disciplined, less anxious 
and other-directed. If the administrator, 
or military or industrial leader, creates 
such a climate within his organization, 
then his staff will become more self- 
responsible, more creative, better able to 
adapt to new problems, more basically 
cooperative. It appears possible to me that 
we are seeing the emergence of a new 
field of human relationships, in which we 
may specify that if certain attitudinal 
conditions exist, then certain definable 
changes will occur. 


Let me conclude by returning to a 
personal statement. I have tried to share 
with you something of what I have learned 
in trying to be of help to troubled, un- 
happy, maladjusted individuals. I have 
formulated the hypothésis which has 
gradually come to have meaning for me— 
not only in my relationship to clients in 
distress, but in all my human relationships. 
I have indicated that such research 
knowledge as we have supports this hypo- 
thesis, but that there is much more in- 


vestigation needed. I should like now to ° 


pull together into one statement the con- 
ditions of this general hypothesis, and the 
effects which are specified. 


(Continued on page 4) 








Know Your Board 


A. Arnotp Atprince (1952-1958) is 
our Canadian Member of the Board. 
He lives in Edmonton althcugh his 
duties as head of the Guidance Branch 


for the State Department take him to - 


all parts of the province. Prior to 
coming to this position in 1947, Mr. 
Aldridge was Supervisor of Counseling 
Aldrige was Supervisor of Counseling 
and Training with the Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs for two years. Dur- 
ing the war he served as Education 
Officer and Personnel Counselor in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, both in 
Canada and overseas. Before that time 
he had had experience as a classroom 
her and pri ip ] 


Mr. Aldridge is a member of Kappa 
Delta Pi, and NVGA; he is past presi- 
dent of the Personnel Association of 
Edmonton, the International Council 
for Exceptional Children, and the In- 
ternational Northern Great Plains Con- 
ference on Special Education and Re- 
habilitation. Other interests include 
the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions, the Canadian Welfare Council, 
the Boy Scouts, and the John Howard 
Society (rehabilitation of ex-convicts). 





TuHomas D. Ginn, (1952-1954) Di- 
rector of Vocational Guidance for Bos- 
ton Public Schools 1947-1954, became 
Director Emeritus in June 1954. 


Mr. Ginn came into the field from 
the science department of the Boston 
High Schools. His early concern was 
with the courses of study in guidance, 
placement, and follow-up of drop-outs. 
He was an early champion of the case 
conference method in the study of oc- 
cupations. In 1921 he joined the De- 
partment of Vocational Guidance and 


was assigned to the Technical High ~ 


School four days a week, as counselor 
in charge of guidance. He taught the 
senior course in guidance until 1941 
when he was chosen Head of the Divi- 
sion of Employment. During the past 
five years one of his major concerns 
has been directing the preparation of 
a,new course of study in guidance for 
the junior high schools. Mr. Ginn has 
taught courses in guidance and counsel- 
ing at Boston University and Teachers 
College. At a national convention in 
Atlantic City in 1921 he was on Dr. 
Brewer’s committee on “The Principles 
of Guidance”, 


J. Canter Parkes (1952-1956) is a 
counselor in the Snyder Senior High 
School, Snyder, Texas. 


Mr, Parkes is representative of the 
Texas Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation on the Texas Committee on 
Educational Measurement and Evalua- 
tion; in 1953-54 he was vice-president 
of the Texas Personnel and Guidance 
Association; he was a delegate to the 
Southern States Work Conference at 
Daytona Beach, Florida, 1954; at pres- 
ent he is chairman of a writing com- 
mittee of T.P.G.A. to develop a leader- 
ship bulletin for counselors in Texas. 


(Continued next month) 








REHABILITATION WORKSHOP 

DRAWS EDUCATION PERSONNEL 
The Eighth Workshop in the Rehabili- 
tation of the Physically Impaired held in 


’ New York City last June by the Institute of 


Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation was 
not “just another summer school.” To this 
Canadian participant the opportunity it 
gave for daily association with handi- 
capped adults and children, the splendid 
team of outstanding specialists, and other 
participants who were already working in 
the field, made this workshop a thrilling 


and sobering experience. 


Previous workshops had been composed 
largely of rehabilitation counselors and 
others already working with the handi-. 
capped. FEarlier participants, however, 
felt that school personnel should be given 
the opportunity of active participation to 
gain experience and insight into the prob- 
lems of the handicapped, for training to 
enable the handicapped to become self- 
supporting, useful citizens needs to be 


. started long before these youngsters 


reached the adult-age level. Therefore, this 

Workshop had many representatives from 

the educational field. From the first half 

hour through to the closing luncheon it 

was explained and reiterated that the re- 

habilitation process is composed of four 

distinct steps, each of which is vitally neces- 

sary to the patient. These steps are: (1) 

the hospitalization and medical care of the 
disabled; (2) the functional re-education 
or therapy that would give the patient 
maximum use of his physical capacities; 

(3) guidance and. training in the fields 
most suitable to the person; (4) the place-. 
ment on the job and the follow-up. The 
fourth step is the one so often neglected 
entirely or stressed before the other three 
have been completed. 


From the first moment also was stressed 
the need for teamwork in such an im- 
portant undertaking as the rehabilitation 
(or “habilitation” as the purists would 
add) of a human being. Dr. Spaulding, 
of the Graduate School of New York Uni- 
versity, expressed it in these words: “The 
more personnel that are used the more the 
demand for teamwork.” 


The facilities of every institution in any 
way connected with rehabilitation work in 
New York City, in New York state, and in 
the surrounding states, were at our dis- 
posal. And if any member of the workshop 
expressed even a wish in regard to any 
institution not already on our agenda, that 
institution too was contacted and promptly 
added to our program. We all visited the 
United Nations where we met Kurt Jan- 
sson, Chief, Rehabilitation Unit, Division 
of Social Welfare for the United Nations, 
and learned that rehabilitation is receiving 
world-wide recognition and financial, as 
well as intellectual and moral, assistance 
from the UN. As in all good workshops, 
members contributed much to the general 
understanding of the other participants, 
for discussion continued regardless of class 
hours. We became interested in the back- 
grounds of the people who comprised the 
workshop, which represented 17 states of 
America, Hawaii, and Canada. Also we 
learned with interest that patients ad- 
mitted to the Institute come from all over 
the world. —Jessiz A. Forsytu, Girls’ 
Counselor, Medicine Hat, Alberta. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
If I can create a relationship character- 
ized on my part: 
by a genuineness and transparency, in which I am 
my real feelings; 
by a warm acceptance of and liking for the 
other person as a separate individual; 


by a sensitive ability to see his world and himself 
as he sees them; 


Admissions Counselor Speaks 


When college counselors became aware 
of the enrollment bulge and its attendant 
problems at the high school level, they 
reacted much as does ‘he man who first 
notices that his friends are gaining weight- 
mild amusement that they weren’t taking 
better care of themselves. Now that this 
bulge has become a definite middle aged 
spread and is beginning to be felt at the 
college level, their attitude is changing 
to one of genuine concern. 


While high school counselors may be 
gratified to learn that educational obesity 
is highly contagious, this increased college 
enrollment presents some problems for 
them as well as for the colleges. From a 
purely personal point of observation this 
writer would like to point up three of these 
problems. 


It should be noted here that these 
problems will not apply equally to all 
high schools or colleges; indeed, many 
would and should maintain that they apply 
to them not at all. It should be noted, too, 
that these problems are pointed out with- 
out any attempt to assess the merits of the 
attitudes they reflect. ; 


The increased number of _ students 


. interested in attending college will place 


great demands upon existing college 
housing. Already, instances have been 
reported of colleges being forced to say, 





Then the other individual in the relation- 
ship: 
will experience and understand aspects of him- 
self which previously he has repressed; 
will find himself becoming better integrated, 
more able to function effectively; 
will become more similar to the person he would 
like to be; 
will be more self-directing and self-confident; 
will become more of a person, more unique and 
more self-expressive; 
will be able to cope with the problems of life 
more adequately and more comfortably. , 


I believe that this statement holds 
whether I am speaking of my relationships 
with a client, with a group of students or 
staff members, with my family or children. 
It seems to me that we have here a general 
hypothesis which offers exciting possibili- 
ties for the development of creative, 
adaptive, inner-directed persons. 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSN., INC. 


1534 “O" STREET, NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


“We can approve you for admission, if 
you can find an acceptable place to live.” 
For this reason it will be necessary for 
college applicants to begin early to find 
places of residence for themselves et the 
college of their choice. October or Novem- 
ber is not too soon to apply for housing. 
Students who can’t decide now whether 
they want to pledge a fraternity or sorority 
might do well to submit an application 
for dormitory housing with the idea in 
mind of possible canceliation after a 
decision is made. 


Colleges with limited enrollments will 
be forced to become increasingly selective 
in their admissions. The graduate whose 
rank in class three years ago would have 
made him desirable, even sought after, by 
these colleges may now be passed by be- 
cause of the greater number of better 
students who are available. Students should 
be urged, therefore, to exert their best 
efforts in high school to graduate with the 
best possible averages. Increasing atten- 
tion will be paid, too, by admissions 
counselors to personality traits which may 
affect adaptability to college life. A well- 
groomed, poised, and alert senior may 
offset his lack of academic ascendancy 
and win admission to an otherwise in- 
accessible school. 


A third problem area might be termed 
a need for more initiative on the part of 
the student. Passiveness ' concerning 
invitations to visit campuses, inquiring 
about scholarships, or waiting for an 
admissions counselor to call at the home 
to discuss admission may well be met by 
a similar passiveness of the part of the 
college. On the other hand, most admis- 
sions people at the college level are flattered 
that a student is interested enough in their 
institution to take the initiative in arrang- 
ing a visit to the campus for an interview 
or in requesting an interview after being 
denied admission by letter. 


In brief, the bargaining position of the 
college and the student is in the process 
of being reversed, and it will become more 
and more necessary for students to 
demonstrate their worth to the colleges. 
An alert and farsighted college counselor 
in the high school can do much to aid the 
student in qualifying himself for admission 
to the college of his choice. The colleges 
and the students will join in thanking 
these counselors for the help.—L. E. Hutt, 
Assistant Dean, The Junior Division, 
Indiana University. 
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